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ear, and a very shart tale ; wore when he went 
away, a pare of blew throwsers, and hussian 
boots, and had a large white speck on his back 
besides ; the baste had a very starred looke, 
and was abont five foot eleven inches in his 
stocking feet, had a collor about bis neck, and 
was seemingly lame in one of bis hind legs, 
from a bite from another dog ; his head was 
Covered with a blewish hanketcher, having left 
his scotch cap in the church-yard, being in. a 
hurry, I suppose, wben the hullaboloo was set 
up. Any one that brings intiliigence of Peter's 
corpse, so as it is'nt already nautomised by the 
doctors, to any of us, whose names are des- 
cribed below, will receive a reward, which we 
can settle the amount between ourselves when 
we meet. 

PATRICK DEMPSEY— Brother's son of same. 

his 
JER. SULLIVAN— X Brother's daughter's husband, 
mark 
hie 
TIM DELANY— X Son's daughter's husband of same. 

mark 
RICHARD DOYLE. 

his 
NICHOLAS MORAN-X 
mark 

" N. B. Any one that is lothe to give infor- 
mation, except in private, will be trated ac- 
cordingly ; and I promis to tell it to no man, 
excepting my wife, which is all as one as 

m ^ U - Richabd Doyle. 

" Postcrip — Pleas inquire at the gaol." 

As this volume is « mere Irish' we shall re- 
turn to it again next week, when it will, we 
believe, be published. 



torch of desolation, the fire of churches, con- 
vents, palaces, and cities, consuming into pro- 
miscuous ashes. 

" The pirates of the north, Danes, Frisians, 
Norwegians, Swedes, and Livonians, bad 
within the scope of the last period, commenced 
those systematic expeditions for plunder, which 
assimilated them to the descendants of Ishmael, 
their hand against every man, and every man's 
hand against them. At first these incursions 
were conducted with little system, ' a chieftain 
sailed with a few ships and collected all the 
scattered adventurers who were willing to par- 
take his fortunes; they landed on the coast, 
and formed a temporary fortress, to which, as 
to a strong hold, they drove all the cattle, and 
having killed and salted them, the freebooters 
returned home, where they spent their jol, 
(i. e. yule,) or brumal feast, with much glee 
and triumph. Such an expedition was called 
a strand-hoggva, or strand-slaughter.' Horses, 
it would appear, were on such occasions a great 
article of rapine, and the feast of jol, which 
lasted three days, is thought to have derived 
its name from the eating the flesh of these 
animals." 



Essay on the History, Religion, Learning, Arts, 
and Government of Ireland, from the Birth 
of Christ to the English Invasion. By John 

D' Alton, Esq. M. R. I. A. &c Dublin -. 

R. Graisberry. [uM . UMJSBED .] 

THIRD NOTICE. 

In our former notices of this curious and 
valuable volume, we brought down the author's 
summary of Irish history to the invasion of the 
Danes, A. D. 795; we now resume our precis 
of the volume, commencing with the first of the 
two remaining periods into which it is divided, 
viz. that which extends from the last named 
date to the year 1014, when the famous battle 
of Oontarf was fought 

" There is one general notice of Ireland in 
this period, which, while it cannot be referred 
to any particular head, is well worthy of in- 
sertion ; it is that of Donatus, who, in the 
middle of the ninth century, thus beautifully 
describes the island : 

** ' Finibus occiduis describitnr optima tellus. 
Nomine et antiquis Scotia scrtpta libris ; 
Insula dives opum gemmsrum vestta et ami, 
Commoda corporibus, aere, sole, solo ; 
Mflle nuit, pulchris et lacteis Scotia campis, 
"Vestibns atque armfo, frugibue, arte, viris. 
Ursorum rabies nulla est u>i ssevs, leonum 
Senium nee unqnam Scotica terra tulit. 
Nulla renena nocent, nee serpens serpit in herba. 
Nee eonquesta eanit garrula rana lacu, 
In qna Scotorum gentes hnbitare merenror, 
Inciyta gens honuuum milite,- pace, fide.' 

« After this highly interesting description of 
a country, peaceful and sequestered, what a 
frightful, appalling history succeeds; as if De- 
natus's picture had been sketched when the 
fame of Ireland was setting in grandeur, and 
all that too rapidly follows is mist and vapour, 
and intellectual darkness, illumined only by the 



" It is obviously deducible from the history 
of this interval, that the march of religion and 
morality must have been cruelly checked by 
the progress of the Danish tyrannies. Chris- 
tianity had hitherto, as Cambrensis admits, 
remained untainted and unshaken (ilb'bata et 
inconcussa.) But henceforward the Christian 
clergy could only preserve their lives in the 
intricacies of woods, and bogs, and caverns ; 
and Jocclin goes the length of affirming, 
that deviations both in discipline and doc- 
trine were the result of this breaking up of the 
ecclesiastical coanmmities. By great efforts of 
endurance, however, some of the principal 
schools were maintained, and notices can still 
be found of many a youth, who ' in Hiber- 
nian! eruditionis causa missus; Ardmachse 
humanis Uteris imbutus est.' " 

Passing from the perpetual ravages of these 
invaders, their burnings, slaughters, and dese- 
crations, to the sciences, literature, and 
learned men of this period, our author proceeds 
as follows : 

. " When the Danes first arrived in Ireland, 
they found the country, as has been shewn, 
covered with populous towns and flourishing 
schools, wherein the sciences .were taught and 
the arts cultivated ; but in the melancholy pe- 
riod of their military occupation, they rioted 
over the land with such ruinous desolation, 
that scarcely a monument of its former pride 
was 6nffered to survive. Trained up, as they 
were, from tbeir infancy to the barbarous chi- 
valry of a pirate life, devoted to the profession 
of arms so as to pay almost divine honours to 
their swords ; inured and accustomed to feats 
of desperate valour, educated only in the ex- 
perience of dangerous exercises, leaping, ska- 
ting, and swimming ; they set but httle value 
on the opportunities for better instruction, 
which, on their first coming into Ireland opened 
around them. Notwithstanding their ravages, 
however, some of the academies maintained a 
precarious establishment, as has been shewn in 
the case of Armagh ; and ' after the destruc- 
tion of Icolmkill, Ireland sheltered and pre- 
served that learning, which Scotland in a great 
measure lost ; whence, in Ireland are to be 
found numerous historical documents and re- 
cords, which the antiquarian looks for in vain 



among any archives or collections of antiqui- 
ties in Scotland.' 

" Some few native annals- writers flourished 
at this period, whose works have partly de- 
scended to the present age. Cormac, a petty 
king of Minister, is the most remarkable of 
these, as being the author of the Psalter of 
CasheL a MS. we believe yet extant, and con- 
sidered of the highest authority. Mac Liag 
was also an eminent annalist of the day. He 
was chief antiquary of Ireland in the time of 
Brien Boroimhe, whose life he wrote. He 
also composed the Munster book of battles, 
which gives the most authentic account of the 
rencounters with the Danes down to the me- 
morable action at Oontarf. He was likewise 
an eminent poet, and some of his poems are 
still extant. Of these an address to Kincora 
after the fall of Boroimhe, is one of Mr. Har- 
diman's forthcoming collection, which the au- 
thor of this Essay has attempted to translate 
into English verse. Archdall, citing Mac 
Geoghegan, records a similar union of the his- 
torian and poet, in an Abbot of Kenetty, who 
died in 871. 

" The science of music it is alleged found 
not only a patron but an adept in even Bo- 
roimhe himself, and his harp, which is fully 
described in the thirteenth number of Vallan- 
cey's Collect. Hib. is still shewn in the museum 
of Trinity College, Dublin. According to ge- 
nerally received tradition, it was carried to 
Rome by Ponogh his son, on Ids being de- 
throned in 1064 ; and the exile is said to have 
laid the harp with the crown and other regalia 
of the Irish monarchs at the feet of the Pope, 
as a full submission of the kingdom of Ireland. 
It is even asserted that Adrian avowed this 
circumstance as one of the principal grounds 
for the title which by his aHegetf Bull he trans- 
ferred to Henry the Second 1 . These symbols 
of homage remained in the Vatican till the 
reign of^ Henry the Eighth, when the Pope, 
reserving to himself the crown, which was of 
massive gold, sent the harp to that English 
sovereign. The tyrant, however, placing but 
little value on the instrument, gave it to the 
first Earl of Clanrickard, in whose family it 
continued to the beginning of the last century, 
when it passed in the female line into other 
custody, and has been ultimately deposited in 
the Museum before mentioned. 

"It is asserted that the Welsh had their 
harp from the Irish, and Warton, in his first 
dissertation on English poetry says, that ' even 
so late "as the tenth century, the practice con- 
tinued among the Welsh bards, of receiving 
instruction in their profession from Ireland.'" 

The fourth and concluding period of Mr. 
D' Alton's essay extends from the battle of 
Clontarf, A.D. 1014, to the arrival of Henry 
II. The principal notices of Ireland, referable 
to this period, are to be found in the works of 
Gerald Barry, a Welshman, or, as he is more 
generally styled, Giraldus Cambrensis. Of 
him and the authority of his statements, we 
extract the following account : 

" He visited that country as the instructor 
of prince (afterwards king) John, and conti- 
nued in the island for nearly two years, during 
which he made many observations, which are 
necessarily "very curious at this day, but are ne- 
vertheless to be received with considerable cau- 
tion. It must not be forgotten that he came 
over, the advocate of English dominion and 
Roman discipline, that without the facilities of 
a native or even a long resident, and with * 
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total ignorance, if not a contempt of the lan- 
guage of the country, he assumed to describe 
its general nature, customs, and habits, from 
that very limited part of the kingdom, which 



forth in all its deformity, and the epochs of, 
history became beacons of guilt and oppression 
like the crosses that meet the traveller in 
southern climates, they but point where guilt 



the English adventurers then fearfully ventured i has done its work. 
to traverse. Conscious, as he must have been, " The country, as far as it was precariously 
of his own deficiencies, he tries to supply the subjected to English power, was cantoned 
want of diligence by diffuseness, and that of, among adventurers, whose direct interest it was 
material by ill-timed encomiums on the fellow- to exterminate and debase the native inhabit- 
labourers of his mission ; or, what is still lesB ants. Strong to oppress, but feeble to govern, 
excusable, by retailing the miracles, traditions, I ' they persuaded the king of England that it 
and calumnies, which the idle attendants of: was unfit to communicate the laws of England 
his royal pupil'B boy-court manufactured for bis: to their victims ; that it was the best policy to 
credulous and superstitious ear." hold them as aliens and enemies, and to prose- 

The partial continuance of the Danes in the ■ cute them with a continual war ;' and indeed 
island during this period, and their gradual : it would seem as if nothing but the necessity 
amalgamation with the natives, are thus stated: of using the Irish as slaves and villeins pre- 
" The Danes, though unquestionably shaken vented their utter extirpation, until at length 
from all dominion in Ireland by the memorable i ' these large scopes of land and great liberties, 
battle of Clontarf, were not wholly dislodged , with the absolute power to make war and peace, 
from their settlements in the seaports. They j did raise the English lords to that height of 
are admitted in the Irish Annals to be still re- pride and ambition, as that they could not en- 
dure one another.' 

" Koderic lived to witness the ruinous conse- 
quences of his own indecision. Stung with 



sident in the great commercial cities, even be- 
yond the time of the English invasion, and the 
charters of the early English monarchs to those 

cities, reserving, as they prudently did,, the! remorse for not having opposed the encroach- 
rights and privileges of those mercantile stran- ments of these marauders, with that political 
gers, furnish the best confirmation of their lability which had placed his family on the 
importance. The sojourners, however, were throne, and broken-hearted at the unnatural 
principally traders or mechanics, and were, | rebellion of his sons, he sought a retreat in 
after the English obtained a footing, restricted the solitude of a convent, and died in the 



to particular quarters of these towns which 
they were allowed to inhabit. Many also, 
who had intermarried with the natives, were 
suffered to remain scattered over the island, and 
are the stock of several of its ancient families, 
ss the Cruises, Coppingers, Dowdalls, Ever- 
ards, Ferrises, Harolds, Plunkets, Revels, 
&c remain to, testify."* 
After a rapid detail of the well known events 



Abbey of Cong, where his tomb is still marked 
by tradition. 

" Thus, as well among the English adven- 
turers as the Irish natives, faction and civil 
war had shed their baneful seeds in a soil un- 
happily too apt for such a harvest. Feuds and 
rebellions sprang up luxuriantly in every pro- 
the march of civilisation was impeded, 



vince 

and even the scanty streams of justice, which 
which led to the introduction of the English , the better policy of government might, from 
into the island, the abduction of the wife of time to time have communicated, were clogged 
O'Ruarc of Brefiuy, by Dermod, the puisne or corrupted in their gloomy channels." 

king ofLeinster, the application of the latter Happily we live in times when we can look , ,.., 

to Henry for assistance, die coming of Strong- back upon such scenes with the feelings of the j disseminating and improving the system,' by 
bow, the final visit of Henry himself, and his crew, who have worked through the rocks, and publications properly adapted to its practical 
hasty return in consequence of the misconduct survived the storm; the tossing of the waves ' application. The public is also indebted to- 

and disaffection of his own children, the author may yet be visible even in the wake of our v: " c - :_ - J ' " 

thus sums up this part of his subject : course, but the prospect is clearing around us, 

Roderic O' Conor, of whom mention has : and religion, surrounded once again with all 



seminaries of literature to which the present 
generation owes so much of its pre-eminence 
in useful knowledge, we should consider it 
a dereliction of duty not to seek for, and to 
bring forward every tiling that deserves the 
name of discovery in a department, which, far 
advanced though it be, still admits of much 
improvement, and will ever be capable of more, 
as lone as the human mind is allowed to exert 
its full scope, under a due system of training, 
in the boundless range of science. 

The work now before us is the latest of a 
series of publications intended to facilitate the 
pupils progress in the acquirement of lan- 
guages, according to a plan for some time 
known by the name of the Hamiltonian sys- 
tem. The name of the editor is intimately 
connected with the origin of the system, or at 
least with its introduction into this our eastern 
hemisphere. When Mr. Edward Hamilton, 
from whom the system takes its name, was en- 
gaged in Canada in teaching languages ac- 
cording to its principles, Mr. Skene became 
acquainted with him, and was so forcibly struck 
with the facilities it afforded for attaining a 
rudimental knowledge of languages, particu- 
larly those now spoken, that he induced that 
gentleman to quit America, and remove to 
London, as being the fittest place for bringing 
to a decisive test, the real merits of what he 
conceived to be a valuable discovery. The 
result has heen that the system, though not 
fulfilling all the expectations of its orginator, 
who, by the bye, has been thought by many of 
his most sincere and intelligent friends, to have- 
entertained too sanguine anticipations of the 
universality of its effects, has stood its ground, 
and is used by many well-informed teachers in 
the commencement of their course of instruc- 
tions. Since the death of Mr. Hamilton, 
which took place in Dublin in 1829, Mr. 
Skene has been actively employed, as he had 
already been from the commencement of his 
literary acquaintance with Mr. Hamilton, in 



been already made, was the only Irish prince 
who obstinately refused to submit to English 
power, his measures, however, were tardy and 
ill-concerted, and too feebly supported to re- 
store the country to its former independence, 
yet, scorning to treat with any of the buccan- 
eers of the day, when he found he could no 
longer avert the storm, he sent three ambassa- 
dors to Henry, then resident at Windsor, where 
a league and final accommodation still extant, 
and by no means degrading to Roderic, was 
concluded. 

! The years that immediately succeeded 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The History of Little Jack, von W. Day, mit 
Deutscher Uebersetzung fur Anfanger in der 
englischen sprache : herausgegeben von Philip 
Orkney Skene, — 12mo. Koller and Cahl- 
man, London ; Hoffman and Campe, Ham- 
burg; and Treuttel and Wurtx, Strasburg. 

In a late number, we commented, in strong 
carry a deep, but melancholy interest, feudal) terms, on what has been styled a new system 
principles and passions were introduced into the ! of education by a French savan of the name of 



her christian charities, like the spirit of God, 
is moving on the face of the waters. 



country, not with the magnificence and chivalry 
that are their usual associates, but debased by 
the wants and necessities with which they were 
mixed up, and stimulated into riotous deso- 
lation by the impunity with which they 
might be exercised in this then comparatively 
remote country. The mask of religion, for a 
- time assumed, was soon flung off, vice strode 

*- Many families in ^Enrlaiwi trace tifrir pedigrees to 
the same source, ewn the iilflj-tritms l*t'r«-ys are said 
to have descended from one of those Dartitth chiefs, 
Who, in the ninth centnxy, ronauered that pnrriou of 
France, to nrbich they gave the name of Kormandy. 



Jacotot, who claims to be its inventor. We 
recur to the subject at present, not from any 
intention of retracting or modifying observa- 
tions which we know were well intended, and 
believe to be correct, but because we would 
not have it thought that our severity of ani- 
madversion proceeded from a prejudice against 
improvements in education, rather than from an 
he nest anxiety to put the public on their guard 
against the charlatanerie of egotists, or self- 
constituted professors. Highly however as we 
estimate the labours of those long established 



to- 
him for a concise and clear developement of 
its leading principles, distinguishing this mode 
of teaching from those already in use, and hence 
entitling its author to the honorable title of an 
inventor. Of these principles, we. give the- 
following very concise, yet we hope not un- 
satisfactory outline. Every method of instruc- 
tion should have a two-fold object, the first or 
proximate, that of communicating to the pupil 
the knowledge of the science, or skill in the 
art which is taught; the second and more 
remote, that of developing and strengthening 
the intellectual faculties. In the teaching of 
languages, oral communication is the only means- 
of giving, and of acquiring a correct pronun- 
ciation and prosody. Grammar consists only 
of observations on custom ; or, in other words, 
the grammar of any language is a summary of 
remarks made by learned men on the mode ol 
writing, used by authors whose works are con- 
sidered as models of style and expression, and 
by whose works, therefore, the language has 
been fixed. 

These principles may be considered ay 
axioms, universally recognized, and applicable 
to every mode of teaching. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the Hamiltonian system, rests 
on what he calls the verbal analysis, or the 
translation, word by word, of the sentences of 
the language of the pupil, into that which is to 



